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THE RECOGNITION OF MEXICO 


66 IRTUAL, but not technical recogni- 

tion was accorded today to the 
Obregon Government in Mexico when the 
State Department sent a communication 
to that government through our Embassy 
in Mexico.” Thus a special dispatch of 
August 27 from Washington to the New 
York Times announces the end of almost 
a decade of uncertainty and confusion in 
the relations between our government and 
its southern neighbor. No official intima- 
tion is given as to the contents of this 
communication, but the suggestion has 
been made that perhaps it contains an 
inquiry as to whether R. B. Creager of 
Texas would be considered persona grata 
as the next American Ambassador. 


The Terms 


O announcement has been made either 

in Washington or Mexico City as to 
the exact terms on which recognition is 
being accorded. Apparently good-will on 
both sides of the border has been sufficient 
to avoid making recognition technichlly 
conditional. Political conditions in Mexico 
make it very difficult, if not impossible, 
for President Obregon to seem to buy rec- 
ognition at the price of formal concessions 
to American vested interests. However, 
the main points in the agreement reached 
are clear. The United States has been 
given assurances satisfactory both to 
President Coolidge and Secretary Hughes 
that there will be no confiscation of legally 
acquired American property in Mexico un- 
der Article 27 or any other “nationaliza- 
tion” article of the Constitution of 1917. 
These assurances doubtless apply both to 
American agrarian interests as well as to 
American oi] properties. Agreement has 
also been reached as to the terms of two 
conventions for the creation of two Claims 
Commissions which will investigate pend- 


ing claims of the citizens of both coun- 
tries. The Commissions will probably be 
made up of both Americans and Mexicans, 
perhaps with a neutral chairman. 


Preliminary Steps 


N important first step towards recog- 

nition was taken on June 16 last year 
when the Mexican Foreign Minister and 
the International Committee of Bankers 
reached an agreement for the refunding 
of the external obligatiors of the Mexican 
Government. Save for slight verbal modi- 
fications mutually agreed upon, that set- 
tlement is being carried out by the Mexi- 
can Government. 

A second significant step was the hand- 
ing down of important decisions by the 
Mexican Supreme Court in the so-called 
“amparo” cases instituted by the Texas 
Company against what it considered con- 
fiscatory decrees. These decisions indi- 
cated that petroleum properties upon 
which development had been begun prior 
to the going into effect of the Carranza 
Constitution would be protected from a 
retroactive application of Article 27. Ap- 
parently this same principle has by the 
latest agreement been extended to protect 
the rights of American citizens in oil lands 
owned prior to May 1, 1917, but on which 
no actual oil developments had been begun. 


The American Commissioners 


HE highest praise for the successful 

conclusion of these most difficult 
negotiations is due the American Commis- 
sioners. Ambassador Warren, head of the 
American Commission, and ably seconded 
by Mr. Payne, his colleague, adopted from 
the very beginning and maintained 
throughout an attitude of conciliation, 
frankness and fairness which won com- 
pletely the confidence not only of the Mex- 
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ican Commissioners, Sefiores Ross and Roa, 
but also of President Obregon and his im- 
mediate associates. Thus they were able 
to complete in three months the sweeping 
away of the cobwebs of misunderstanding 
which had accumulated during ten years. 
Significance of Recognition 

HE AMERICAN lead will be followed 

almost certainly by similar action by 
the other great powers. The Obregon 
Government has enhanced Mexican pres- 
tige. It has consolidated the gains of the 
revolution. The way has been prepared 
for the investment in Mexico of foreign 
capital so essential for the revival of agri- 
cultural and industrial activities. Inci- 
dentally, the American Government has 
given to the world a proof especially need- 
ed in Latin-America that this country har- 
bors towards Mexico no ulterior purposes. 

JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


The Ruhr Impasse 

HE POINCARE reply of August 22 

to the Curzon note of August 13 con- 
tains more than 15,000 words, but little 
that is new or conciliatory. If one must 
find reasons for optimism, it is not impos- 
sible to read into some of the French Pre- 
mier’s statements vague pledges not to 
occupy the Ruhr indefinitely and to begin 
to pay the debt owed Britain “when pay- 
ments by Germany shall have enabled us 
(France) to complete the reparation of 
damages caused on our soil by invasion 
and battle.” 

But the plain meaning of the note is a 
categorical restatement of the extreme 
French position. The British suggestion 
of an impartial international commission 
to determine Germany’s capacity to pay is 
summarily rejected. Similarly, the Brit- 
ish proposal to refer the question of legal- 
ity of the Ruhr occupation to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague is unqualifiedly refused. 

Germany’s New Proposals 

R. STRESEMANN, the new German 

Chancellor, has made an excellent 
beginning. In his first formal address, 
August 24, an exhaustive analysis of Ger- 
many’s internal and international situa- 
tion, he faced squarely the imperative ne- 
cessity of reforming the German currency 
and balancing the budget as preliminaries 
to the re-establishment of German credit 
abroad. To secure these ends he promised 
drastic steps including a forced loan. In 
reference to France he showed a distinct 
spirit of conciliation. More recent dis- 
patches announce that he is now prepared 
to offer to France the abandonment of pas- 
sive resistance as a preliminary step to 
the resumption of negotiations. Coupled 
with this news is the rumor that French 
and German industrialists have agreed 
upon terms for the joint operation of the 
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Ruhr resources as soon as a political settle- 
ment has been achieved. 

If these expectations are to be realized 
two very serious difficulties must be over- 
come. Poincaré must check the rising tide 
of uncompromising nationalism in France 
which his Sunday sermons, including the 
one last Sunday at Gondrecourt, have done 
so much to arouse. Stresemann must be 
able to overcome serious opposition which 
may take violent forms either from the 
extreme right or extreme left as soon as a 
formal surrender to France is announced. 
That he will be able to do this is by no 
means certain. 


Would Britain Approve? 


ELGIUM’S note of August 25 in an- 

swer to the Curzon note suggested 
the resumption of direct conversations be- 
tween the Allies. Brussels would doubt- 
less be delighted if the news of Germany’s 
surrender were to be confirmed. The same, 
however, cannot be said about London. In 
many British circles, and not least in the 
financial district, there is a grave fear that 
the political and economic subservience of 
Germany to France might endznger Brit- 
ish interests, not only on the Continent, 
but in the world markets elsewhere. 
J. G. MeD. 
The McKenna Refusal 


HE refusal of Reginald McKenna to 

become Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
announced in London August 27, weakens 
the Baldwin Government and lessens the 
probability of an economic settlement of 
the reparations problem. Neville Cham- 
berlain, who becomes Chancellor, can be at 
best an inadequate substitute. Mr. Me- 
Kenna has a knowledge of Continental 
finance almost unrivalled in England. He 
has repeatedly shown a clear-headedness 
and courage in dealing with the related 
problems of inter-Allied debts and repara- 
tions which would have been of incalcu- 
lable value in the Baldwin Cabinet. Mr. 
McKenna’s refusal to accept the responsi- 
bilities for which he is peculiarly fitted is 
not due really to the excuse officially an- 
nounced, ill health, but to the “die-hard” 
element of the Conservative party. This 
fact emphasizes a serious weakness in Mr. 
Baldwin’s position. On many important 
questions, particularly his policy towards 
France and reparations, he does not have 
a united party. J. G. MeD. 


On the Near East 
S a short bibliography on the Near 
East question, the following are sug- 
gested: 

TURKEY, THE GREAT POWERS AND THE BAGDAD 
RAILWAY: Edward M. Earle. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) 

THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE AND TURKEY: 
Arnold Toynbee. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 

THE BALKAN PENINSULA: Ferdinand Scheville. 
(Harcourt, Brace Co.) 
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